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images ? Why is it that others find such feelings so readily assimilat- 
ing to the particular organs themselves, or so closely bound up with 
actual muscular contractions, as to cause them to be identified as 
sensations? To what extent may practice, training affect either 
capacity? For example, is it probable that facility in forming 
organic images is due to the gradual inhibition of the consciousness 
of the motor apparatus involved in producing the excitation; in 
other words, to the development of a technique for reinstating a 
portion of a previous experience which should finally depress its 
wires below the threshold of consciousness and thus produce the 
effect of spontaneity and indefinite localization? That is to say, is 
facility in forming organic images itself an instance of the process 
of developing control through passing from a 'resident' to a 'remote' 
image, the 'remote' image in this case being the organic image? 

WlLLARD C. GOEE. 
University of Chicago. 

REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

System des religiosen Materialismus. I. Wissenschaft der Seele. Dr. 

H. Thoden van Velzen. Leipzig, in Kommission bei 0. R. Reisland, 

1903; pp. X. + 457. 

This book is a new edition of the first volume of a system of philos- 
ophy, published in three volumes in Holland, nineteen years ago. Two 
editions of this volume appeared in that country. The revision of the 
other two volumes is promised. 

The author lays down at the outset the definition of an entity as a 
spatial, material, movable thing. There is nothing immaterial except 
motion, which has no existence in itself. Beginning with sense images, 
they are felt to be spatial; and, moreover, being the result of movements 
in the nerve centers on the memory, and moving, in turn, the ego, they 
must be material, for only matter can have motion. Our concepts are 
shown to be so related to our sense images that they must also be spatial, 
material things. The concept of space itself is derived from the visual 
image of the vault of heaven, the hemisphere that comprehends all other 
visual images, supplemented by the images from the other senses, which 
together supply another hemisphere. 

Since all our mental images are spatial, the form of space determines 
the fashion of our memory, which has accordingly a spherical form. The 
center of this sphere of memory is the ego, the feeling, thinking, willing 
spirit. This center is not a mathematical point but a space-occupying 
entity, its material character being proved by the fact that it can be 
moved by the memory and can react upon it. The soul is thus a ma- 
terial thing composed of two distinguishable entities, the ego endowed 
with freedom as the nucleus, and the surrounding memory with its 
microcosm of images and ideas. Beyond it is the macrocosm of other 
material things. Souls are also accorded to animals and plants. 
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The religious character of this materialism appears, so far as this 
volume is concerned, in the argument for immortality furnished at the 
end. While the ego is shown to be an atom, this is not the basis of the 
argument, for the survival of memory is also contended for. But death, 
psychologically considered, is merely a mental image capable of over- 
shadowing and veiling other mental images, as the idea of sleep obscures 
the other images of the healthy man and of the hypnotic subject. These 
images, however, being entities, are not destroyed. The soul may even 
acquire again a body and continue its work on other heavenly bodies. 
This hypothesis is confirmed by spiritism. 

Although the discussion of each topic is prefaced by a long review of 
teachings, ancient and modern, upon the subject, the work, nevertheless, 
gives but little evidence that the author has profited by the history of 
philosophy, and it has but slight contact with modern psychology. 

Eugene W. Lyman. 

Caeleton College. 

Gott: Religion: II. A. 2 in Grundlegung einer wissenschaftlichen Phi- 
losophic. Dr. A. Eleutheropulos, Privatdozent at the University of 
Zurich. Berlin, Ernst Hofmann & Co., 1903. 138 pp. 

The author, a Greek by birth and educated for priesthood in the Greek 
church, holds religion to be a delusion, which ' iron strength of the 
cognizing understanding' should deliver us from; although he doubts 
the ability of mankind to attain to such self-discipline, and so expects 
that the delusion will be always with us. 

On the side of religious metaphysics this treatise is a belated work. 
It rehearses the refutations of the three traditional proofs for the ex- 
istence of God, and then assumes that there is and can be no God. Eor 
the ethical proofs it refers us to an earlier treatise on morality, in which 
the hypothesis of the existence of gods has been shown to be the source 
of the moral law, a relationship which it is fallacious to reverse. So far 
as the present work is concerned, it knows nothing of the value judg- 
ments by which the world ground is interpreted in terms of ethical per- 
sonality; and it ignores all psychological experiences in which the in- 
workings of a transcendent moral person are known — experiences con- 
strued now monistically and now pluralistically. 

In questions of the history of religions this book lacks the scientific 
character of which the system that it belongs to boasts. It designates 
as its task the determination of the conception of religion as a general 
phenomenon in the natural consciousness of man. By thus excluding 
all cooperation of reflection as empty speculation it really shuts out 
spiritual religion. One is no longer surprised that the author's arid re- 
view of the world's religions should issue in the statement : " In the con- 
ceptions of Myth, of Buddhism, of Mohammedanism, of Mosaism (with 
Prophetism) and of the belief in spirits there is nothing contained that is 
not to be found in Christianity; but also, conversely, nothing is present 
in the last that is not to be found in the former phenomena." 

The careful student of Israelitish and Jewish religion would be amazed 
at the assertion that the development that takes place therein is essen- 



